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Notes. 


THE COLD HARBOUR AT 
BLACKWALL. 


TuE visitor to the erstwhile Cold Harbour 
of Blackwall is directed by a streets map 
to @ narrow lane parallel with the 
Thames, and intersected by an outlet of 
the West India Dock. This lane — once 
one continuous thoroughfare, but now 
severed into two—is lined by old, sub- 
stantial, flat-fronted cottages and villas of 
time-crusted brick, their ripe antiquity 
broken here and there by modern wharves, 
one or two rebuilt or refaced public-houses, 
and a brand-new police station. _ 

In the days when the Easterlings first 
came to London, in the time of King Ethel- 
red, there was an old-established ferry here. 
For the accommodation of travellers over- 
taken by night amongst the broad, desolate 
reaches of marsh, this Cold Harbour must 





have seemed a veritable boon ; its situation, 
at least, could scarcely have been more con- 
veniently chosen. 

The earliest actual reference to this place 
that can be gathered shows that Sir John 
de Pulteney, the famous citizen who has 
already been considered elsewhere* as the 
holder of ‘le Coldeherberghere’ in the 
City, once owned this estate as parcel of 
his manor of Poplar. In 1347, by a fine 
levied in the King’s Court, Pulteney granted 
the same to Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of 
Hereford and Essex, just as he had similarly 
done by the City mansion. Two years 
later orders to the Escheator disclose that 
Sir John was dead, and that the issues were 
to be restored to his widow, Dame Margaret. 
The lands, it seems, had not been held in 
chief, but during the lives of various 
persons. 


In the next generation Sir William de 
Pulteney held the manor of “‘ Popiler ’’ (con- 
sisting of 3 messuages, 4 tofts, 2 water- 
mills, 1 fulling-mill, 109 acres of land, and 
220 acres of pasture) of the Bishop of 
Worcester, and for tenant he had Sir Nicholas 
de Lovayne, who took it on lease for twenty 
years at a rent of 100 marks. That was 
in 1364. 

For the greater part of a century the tale 
of occupation is then lost, and when next 
heard of the mansion had fallen into the 
ever open hands of the Crown. 

The Count de la Roche, Bastard of Bur- 
gundy, coming to England in 1467 to make 
good his acceptance of the challenge to a 
feat of arms with Lord Scales, Edward IV.’s 
queen’s brother, was met in the river at 
this point by the Earl of Worcester, the 
then Constable of the Kingdom. The 
reception must have been a gay pageant to 
witness, for the Bastard of Burgundy had 
brought with him a retinue of 
“manye noble lordes, knyghtes, squyers and oothir 
aboute the noombre of GCCC, with foure kervelles 
of werre, penons, banners, gytons, stremers; his 
gubon [cabin] hangid with arasse within and with- 
oute richely beseen ” ; 
while to give him welcome came with the 
Constable an equally imposing train of 
nobles, knights, esquires, aldermen, and 
commoners, occupying seven splendid State 
barges. 

George, Duke of Clarence, some aver, 
found in this Cold Harbour a royal home 
till that tragic fate which “ packed plain, 
simple Clarence with posthorse up to 





* Home Counties Magazine, vol. xiv. pp. 82, 83. 
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heaven.” after which the mansion seems to 
have served the purpose of an occasional 
lodging for royal or illustrious guests. Its 
proximity to Placentia Palace—then a new 
pile—where foreign visitors and ambassadors 
were constantly coming and going, suited it 
well to such a use. Margaret, Duchess of 
Burgundy, sister of Edward IV. and Richard 
TII., made in 1480 a stay under its roof, 
lasting from July to September, during 
which time she obtained several licences to 
export oxen and sheep to Flanders, and 
wool free of custom. The preparations to 
get the cold, dismantled mansion ready for 
her reception were bustling and elaborate. 
“ Shetes,”’ fustians, ‘‘ blankettes,” ‘* peces 
of arras.”’ and ‘‘ peces of worsted’? were 
served out of the King’s wardrobe, together 
with a liberal supply of hooks to hang the 
tapestries. Green sarsinet was needed for 
a traverse for the Duchess’s chapel, and 
was instantly procured under the King’s 
sign-manual. The watermen were measured 
for new suits in blue and “ murrey ”’ cloth, 
embroidered each with three small Yorkist 
roses, while the Master of the Barge, in con- 
sideration of his rank, was to wear a gown 
of black camlet.* 

Upon the Duchess’s landing, green velvet 
trappings garnished with aiglets of silver, 
gils and bordered with spangles, were pre- 
sented to her for decking her horses, to- 
gether with crimson velvet for covering the 
headstalls, and reins for ten ‘‘ hobies ”’ and 
palfreys. Nor was this all, for on her 
departure another large call on the King’s 
wardrobe was made to provide her body- 
guard—Sir Edward Woodville, the King’s 
brother-in-law, Sir James Radcliffe, Knight 
of the Body, and several esquires—with 
splendid apparel in which to honour her 
Highness’s journey homeward. Upon her 
own suite too, following immemorial custom, 
cloths of every tissue and hue were bestowed 
with lavish display of courtesy. 

When the visit was ended, Cold Harbour 
was, perhaps, again allowed to relapse into 
a period of desertion and repose. 


The preference of King Henry VIII., with 
his love of jousts, banquets, and revels, for 
the neighbouring palace of Greenwich, must 
inevitably have brought the house many 
notable guests or temporary residents. Who 
they may have been is not now ascertain- 
able; perhaps some fascinating ladies of 
the Court may have been amongst them, 





-* Camlet was originally an Eastern stuff woven 
of silk and _camel’s hair, but afterwards a fabric 
with long plushy pile came to be known as camlet. 





Who shall say? An extract from the 
Accounts of the King’s Privy Purse hints 
that he paid a flying visit hither from West- 
minster in November, 1531, when the 
watermen were paid 10s. 8d. for their labour 
on the way. Anthony van den Wyngaerde’s 
panoramic view of London, executed about 
this period, shows the group of gabled build- 
ings as still surrounded by fields, and far 
removed from the multiplying monster of 
bricks and mortar against which Elizabeth 
strove hard with Act of Parliament. 


Tradition—unconfirmed—insists that Se- 
bastian Cabot, the great navigator, once 
lived in it; if true this was probably 
on his recall from the service of Spain, 
when he was granted a State pension of 
1661. 13s. 4d. a year and, Hakluyt adds 
(without apparent authority), appointed 
Chief Pilot. Whether Hakluyt is right or 
wrong, the pension was a ‘arge sum for no 
other purpose than to retain an option on the 
great navigator’s services. Conceivably he 
did something to earn his annuity—perhaps 
generally superintended the maritime affairs 
of the country. Or the source of the tradi- 
tion may be that a careless confusion has at 
some time or other identified this house with 
the Cold Harbour in the City whereat Cabot 
may have found a handy lodging when he 
sat as arbiter in the disputes between the 
Hanse merchants—whose Steelyard ad- 
joined—and the merchants of London. A 
slight suspicion of possibility is gained for. 
the suggestion of Cabot’s lodging there by 
the fact that at that time, 1551], the record 
of the succession of tenants of the Cold 
Harbour of Dowgate, otherwise fairly com- 
plete and coherent, fails. Dare we fill in 
the vacancy with Cabot ? 

To return to Blackwall. Sir Walter 
Raleigh, the inhabitants of Poplar maintain, 
lived for some time in this notable house in 
their parish. To crown their confidence, 
the eastern portion of Cold Harbour has 
been officially named “‘ Raleana.”’ 


At this point History and tradition alike 
fall silent. Gascoyne’s map of 1703 shows 
two defined areas, each of about 200 yds. 
square, marked ‘‘ Cold Harbour”: the higher 
in big, the lower in small type; but there is not 
the slightest trace of a house or an inn, 
The West India Docks, dug in 1802, 
absorbed both these plots to form their 
two outer basins. This is the utmost in- 
formation we can glean through the last 
300 years. 

A generation only ago the old mansion,. 
which stood in proximity to Globe Stairs, 
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was still defying the elements with im- 
punity, and there may be still a few hale 
greybeards haunting the scene of their life’s 
activities who could, with fair coherency, 
relate to the interested stranger their 
boyish remembrances of the old house. 
It was a roomy, timbered structure, with 
gables and quaint carvings, very like the 
picturesque old house in Canterbury in 
which David Copperfield first found Mr. 
Wickfield. It was, to repeat David’s 
description, 

‘Sa very old house, bulging out over the road: a 
house with long, low. lattice windows bulging out 
still farther, and beams with carved heads on the 
ends bulging out too, so that the whole house was 


leaning forward, trying to see who was passing on 
the narrow pav ement below.” 


We have seen that the earliest parchment 
of the public records relating to this parcel 
of the manor of Poplar, save the Domesday 
Survey, carries us back only to the fourteenth 
century, when Sir John de Pulteney was 
the owner, two years before the Black Death 
swept heavily over the land. At the time when 
Domesday was made the “ herberger ”’ was 
reckoned with the inferior class of trades- 
men, and doubtless held his “inn” under 
the laws governing the system of villeinage ; 
by and by his status became improved, and 
he was able to acquire a small parcel of 
land on terms of free tenure. In some cases, 
however, the harbours were the direct 
property of the manor lord, and were 
managed by his bailiff. Which of these 
conditions prevailed at the Cold Harbour at 
Blackwall it is wholly impossible to*say, but 
we do know that by the time Pulteney 
figures as the lord of the manor of Poplar 
harbours had become appreciably more 
comfortable places, with large, cheerful 
hearths fenced round by benches long enough 
to seat well “‘ fifteen or sixteen persons on 
a cole evening.”” The bedchambers were 
yet common, unscreened dormitories, where 
travellers slept at a penny a night along 
with the host and hostess, the Englishmen 
of those days being uneducated in the 
comforts, not to say the decencies, of 
life. Is there room for wonder, then, at 
any lewd drama such as Chaucer narrates 
n ‘The Reeve’s Tale’ ? 


Besides the better-known Cold Harbours 
of Dowgate, Camberwell, Hatcham, and 
Blackwall, others were to be met with!in 
Hackney, Finchley, the Tower, Erith, and 
Hayes’ (Middlesex). To the last two Wal- 
ford has some slight references in ‘ Greater 


London.” R. A. H. UNTHANK. 





IRISH FAMILY HISTORIES 
(ADDITIONAL). 


(See 11 S. vii. 483; viii. 124, 173, 213, 335, 
403; ix. 24, 66, 223.) 


MacCarthy.—Memoir of Michael Stephen Joseph 
MacCarthy (of Whitchurch, co. Cork), by 
his Grandson, C. Desmond MacCarthy, M.A., 
with a Pedigree, showing his Descendants, 
compiled and verified by Constance Harts- 
horne (born MacCarthy). 1885. 

ea i 4" .—The Story of an Irish Sept, by 
N. C. MacNamara. 1896 

Martin. Gaeaian of the Family of Martin, of 
Ballinahinch Castle, in co. Galway, Ireland,. 
by Archer S. Martin. Winnipeg, 1890. 

Massy.—A Genealogical Account of the Massy 
Family. Dublin, 1890. 

Mathew.—Genealogy ‘of the Earls of Llandaff, of 
Thomastown, co. Tipperary, Ireland. [1904.]} 

Mercer.—-The Mercer Chronicle (an Epitome 
of Family History), by an Ivish Sennachy 
(Edwd. S. Mercer), &c. 1866. 

Molyneux. — History, Genealogical and _ Bio- 
graphical, of the Molyneux Families, by 
Nellie Z. R. Molyneux. Syracuse, N.Y., 


Molyneux.—An Account of the Family and 
Descendants of Sir Thomas Molyneux, Kt... 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in Ireland to 
Queen Elizabeth. Evesham, 1820. (Chapel 
Molyneux.) 

Meshaneuety.— A Genealogical History of the 
Family of Montgomery, of yea? Alexander 
~~ Abbey, by Mrs. E. G. S. O'Reilly. 


Montgomery.—Montgomery MSS., 1603-1706, 
&c., by Wm. Montgomery of Rosemount, 
with Notes by Rev. Geo. Hill. Belfast, 1869. 

Montgomery.—A ‘Family History of Montgomery, 
of Ballylech, co. Monaghan, now of Beaulieu, 
co. Louth, and Conway, co. Donegal ; 
Montgomery-Moore of Garvey, co. Tyrone ; 
Leslie Montgomery of Ballyconnell, co. 
Cavan; Maxwell of Falkland, co. Monaghan ; 
Fraser of Cuba, King’s Co. Tichbourne, 
Baron Ferrard, of Beaulieu, Aston, and 
Tipping, also of Beaulieu, co. Louth; Sir 
Henry Tichbourne’s Letter to his Lady, &c. ; 
Montgomery, Counts de Lorge; Historical 
Notice of the Family of Montgomerie, Mont-- 
gomery, Farl of Mount Alexander, Antient 
History of Montgomery. (No date.) 

Montmorency.—Les Montmorency de France, et 
les M. d’Irlande, ou Précis Historique des 
Démarches faites &4 Occasion de la Reprise 
du Nom de ses Ancétres par la Branche de 
Montmorency-Marisco-Morres, par le Chef 
de cette derniére Maison, avec la Généalogie 
complete et détaillée des Montmorency 
d@’Irlande. Paris, 1828. 

O’Brien.—Genealogical Notes of the O’Briens of 
Kilcor, co. Cork. 1887. 

O’Brien.—The O’Briens, by W. A. Lindsay. 
ITondon, 1876. 

O’ Byrne. — Historical Reminiscences of the 
“O’Byrnes, O’Tooles, 0’ Kavanaghs, and Other 
Trish Chieftains, by O’Byrne. 1843. 

O’Byrne. —History of the Clan O’Byrne, by Rev 
P. L. O’Toole. Dublin, 1890. 
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O’Connell.—The Last Colonel of the Irish Brigade 
(Count O’Connell), and Old Irish Life at 
Home and Abroad, by Mrs. M. J. O’Connell. 
London, 1892. 

O’Connor.—A Historical and Genealogical Me- 
moir of the O’Connors, Kings of Connaught, 
and their Descendants, by Roderic O’Conor. 
Dublin, 1861. 

O’Connor.—Memoir of a Controversy respecting 
the Name borne by the O’Connors of Ballin- 
tobber, the Title of Don, and the Legal 
Representatives of the Family, by Roderic 
O’Conor. Dublin, 1857. 

0’ Daly.—-The O’Dalys of Muintuavara, the Story 
of a Bardic Family, by Dominick Daly. 
Dublin, 1905. 

0’ Kelly.—Macarie Excidium; or, The Destruc- 
tion of Cyprus, being Secret History, &c., 
1688-91, by Col. Chas. O’ Kelly, edited, &c., 
with a Memoir of the Author and his de- 
scendants, by John C. O’Callaghan, M.R.I.A. 
Ir. Arch. Soc., 1850. 

O’Kellty.—The Sw ond of Rath Coll to the Chief of 
his Name, “ Facts and Fiction.” London, 
1851. 


Oliver.—The Olivers of Cloghanodfoy, Ireland, 
and their Descendants, by Major-General 
J. R. Oliver, 3rd. ed. 1904. 

O’Neill.—The O’Neills of Ulster: 
and Genealogy, &c., by Thos. 
Dublin, 1908. 

©’ Neill.—An Exact Copy, and Literal Translation 
in English and Portuguese, of a Latin Genea- 
logical Document belonging to the O’Neills 
of Lisbon, &c., and Extract from the Pedigree 
of O’Neili of Claneboy from the Annals and 
State Papers. Lisbon, 1884. 

Paisant.—Généalogie de la Famille Paisant [by 
Sophronyme Beaujour]. Caen, 1861. (Len- 
taigne Family of Tallaght, co. Dublin.) 

Pentheny.—Memoir of the Ancient Family of 
Pentheny or de Pentheny of the Co. Meath. 
Dublin, 1821. 

Petty.—Tracts chiefly relating to Ireland: 
(2). (2 .. (3) The Political An- 
atomy of Ireland, by the late Sir William 
Petty, to which is prefixed his Last Will. 
Dublin, 1769. (The will contains biographical 
matter.) 

ies .—-Notes on Phipps Families of England, 
reland, &c., by Major H. R. Phipps. Lahore, 
1911 and 1912. 

Poer.—Notes and Pedigrees relating to the Family 
of Poher, Poer, or Power [by Edmond de 
Poher de la Poer, 17th Lord Power and 
Curraghmore]. Clonmel, no date. 

Poer.—An Historical Memoir of the Family of 
Poher, Poer, or Power, with an Account of 
the Barony of le Poer and Coroghmore, co. 
Waterford, by Gabriel O’C. Redmond, M.D. 
Dublin, 1897. 

Reade.—A Record of the Redes, &c., by Rev. 
Compton Reade, to which is added an Account 
of the Reades of Rossenarra, by R. Reade 
Macmullen. Hereford, 1899. 

Riddell.—History of the Ancient Ryedales and 
their Descendants in Normandy, Great 
Britain, Ireland, and America, from 860 to 
tr (Riddell, Riddle, Ridlon, Ridley, &c.) 


their History 
Matthews. 





Rory.—History of the Clanna Rory, or Rudri- 
cians, Descendants of Roderick the Great, 
Monarch of Ireland, &c., by Rich. F. Cro- 
nelly. 1864. 

Rudkin.—The Rudkins of the Co. Carlow, by 
Sir Edmund Bewley. Exeter, 1905. 

Savage.—The Ancient and Noble Family of the 
aaa &e. (as at 118. viii. 124), 2nd ed. 


Sheridan.—Genealogical Table of the Families of 
Sheridan, Le Fanu, and Knowles, compiled by 
Fras. Harvey. 1875. 

Sheridan.—Lives of the Sheridans, by P. Fitz- 
Gerald. London, 1886. 

Sheridan.—Songs, Poems, and Verse by Helen, 
Lady Dufferin, edited, with a Memoir and 
some Account of the Sheridan Family, by 
— the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava. 


1894. 

Smyth.—Genealogia dell’ Antica e Nobile Fa- 
miglia Smyth di Ballynatray, nella contea 
di Waterford. Lucca, 1868. 

Smythe.—Lives of the Lords Strangford for Ten 
Generations. London, no date. 

Stewart.—The Stewarts of Ballintoy, with 
Notices of the Families of the District in 
the Nineteenth Century. Coleraine, 1865. 

Sullivan.—Memoirs for a History of the Family 
of Sullivan, of Berwick, New England, and 
of the O’Sullivans of Ardea, — chiefly 
collected by T. C. Amory. 1893 

Talbot.—Genealogical Memoir of the Antient and 
Noble Family of Talbot of Malahide, co. 
Dublin, shewing their Descent from the 
Common Ancestor of the Earls of Shrews- 
bury and Talbot, &c. 1829. 

Townsend.—An Account of the Irish Branch of 
the Townsend Family [by S. P. Townsend]. 

Tracy.—Pedigree of the Tracy Family of Rath- 
coole, co. Dublin. 1853. 

Trench.—A Memoir of the Trench Family, by 
Thos. Cooke-Trench. 1897. 

Trench.—Act for vesting the Estates of Fred 
Trench in Westmeath and Meath in Trustees 
(re Marr. Sett.). 1737. 

Ussher.—The Ussher Memoirs; or, Genealogical 
Memoirs of the Ussher Families in Ireland, 
by Rev. W. Ball Wright. Dublin, 1889, 

Vance.—An Account, Historical and Genealogical, 
from the Earliest Days till the Present Time, 
of the Family of Vance in Ireland, by Wm. 
Balbirnie. Cork, 1860. 

Warburton.—Memoir of the Warburton Family 
of Garryhinch, King’s Co., Ireland, with 
Proofs of the Pedigree [by Hy. Kemmis]. 
Dublin, 1848. 

W. Roserts Crow. 





Isaac Taytor oF Ross, Map-MakER.— 
On 10 March, 1777, Isaac Taylor published 
at Ross in Herefordshire a map of Glouces- 
tershire, thus described in Mr. T. Chubb’s 
‘ Descriptive Catalogue of the Printed Maps 
of Gloucestershire, 1577-1911 ’ :— 


“The first map of the county on a large scale, 
beautifully engraved, giving minute details. 
Hitherto the maps of the county have been com- 
piled chiefly from Saxton’s survey. This is an 
entirely new survey from which all succeeding 
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maps, down to the Ordnance Survey of 1828-31, 
were compiled.” 

In ‘D.N.B.’ Isaac Taylor is said to 
have sprung from a Worcester family, but 
there seems to be good reason for thinking 
that this was not so. Below the title of the 
map are these words :— 

‘‘N.B., Estates are survey’d & Mapped in a 
very accurate & neat manner at ye usual Prices. 
Also Maps Reduced and Drawn in the manner of 
Engraving.” 

Isaac Taylor published the following 
county maps: Oxford (1750), Hereford 
(1754), Hants (1759), Dorset (1765), Worces- 
ter (1772), and Gloucester (1777). 

With regard to the publication of the later 
maps, Mr. T. Chubb, of the Map Room at 
the British Museum, tells me :— 

“A strong inducement would be the reward of 
1007. offered by the Royal Society of Arts for the 
production of County Surveys, which offer Isaac 
Taylor was the first to accept for a map of Dorset- 
shire. Taylor’s maps are all signed at Ross, and 
do not bear a publisher’s name. ‘he second 
edition of Herefordshire. however, bears the 
imprint of, W. Faden, who was Thomas Jeffery’s 
successor. 

In Mr. Chubb’s ‘ Descriptive Catalogue ’ 
of Gloucestershire maps the following entry 
occurs under 1786 :— 

** Another copy of Isaac Taylor’s map of 1777. 
A label is pasted under the dedication, containing 
the following: ‘London. Printed for Wm. 
Iraden....2 Augt. 21st, 1786.’ A copy of this is in 
the University Library, Cambridge.” 

William Faden published a second edition 
of Isaac Taylor’s Map of Gloucestershire on 
24 Nov., 1800, and another, on the reduced 
scale of 2 miles to an inch, on 1 Feb., 1800. 
It would seem, then, that Isaac Taylor was 
a surveyor who published maps of six dif- 
ferent counties at Ross between 1750 and 
1777, but that his maps were republished by 
Wm. Faden in 1786, and it would seem also 
that this is all that can be gathered about 
him with certainty. Yet his work was so 
excellent that it would be well if something 
more could be learned and placed on record 
concerning him. The surname Taylor is a 
common one in the Forest of Dean and the 
Wye Valley. C. S. Taytor. 


Banwell Vicarage, Somerset. 


THE Prace- Name ‘“ Barnet.’ — Prof. 
Skeat in his ‘ Place-Names of Hertfordshire,’ 
p. 60, contends that this word is of French 
origin, and after a somewhat long article 
leaves the meaning unsettled and the 
reader unsatisfied. It is true that the place 
is not mentioned in Domesday Book, and 
all the forms given by the Professor are 
post-Conquest. Then he goes straight to 
the truth: ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon bernet, a burning 





conflagration,” and adds: ‘This is an un- 
suitable sense and does not apply.” With 
great respect to the memory of the learned 
and lovable Professor, I submit it exactly 
applies. The word is in Domesday Book 
as Bernetebi, representing Barnetby, a village 
in N. Lincolnshire, four miles from Glanford- 
Brigg. Surely this means “the village of 
the burning, or conflagration.”’ In primitive 
times, we must remember, the country was 
mostly wild land, heath, marsh, moor, 
woodland, or underwood, and as population 
increased new settlements and enclosures 
were made in the wastes, and names given 
to them. The mode of clearing was just 
as it is now in new countries. In the United 
States and Canada, fire and the axe play the 
principal part. A recent traveller in Siberia 
writes :— 

“Tt was a mild evening, and a beautiful sunset 
splashed the heavens with salmon and green. 
As the after-glow faded into dusk we ran into a 
zone of cleared forest where they were burning out 
stumps, firing the ground in great half-moons 
that cast a lurid glow across the sky for miles 
around. When the walls of fire had swept on, 
pine stumps here and there remained flaring as 
though bands of linkmen were passing through 
the hills.” —‘ Through Siberia,’ Wright and Digby. 

New settlements or enclosures are a fertile 
source of place-names: hence our numerous 
** Newland,” ‘‘ Newton,” “‘ Newnham,” &ce., 
which give their own interpretation. ‘‘ The 
Riddings,” “Ridding Lane,’ are common 
names (Mid. Eng. Ridding, Riddance), “a 
clearing”’; in Lancashire and Yorkshire 
the word is royd (from the Norse), and forms 
the terminal of hundreds of place-names. 
“The Stockings,” ‘‘ Stocking Lane,’ are 
also common, and refer to the stocking-up 
of old stubs or roots; ‘‘ Stubby Lane,” 
** Stubby Green,” belong to the same order. 
Common names are ‘The Breaches,” 
‘Breach Farm,’ ‘‘The Bratch,” ‘ The 
Braches,”’ ‘‘ Britch Lane,”’ &c., meaning “‘ a 
breaking up” (of the ground); ‘“ breach ” 
and “ break ” have the same root, from Old 
English bryce and brec. In Middle English 
many of these latter forms become bruche 
and, later, birch, so that such names as 
** Long Birch,” ‘‘ Strangelford Birch,”’ ‘‘ Gor- 
sty Birch,” ‘‘ The Birches,” “ Birchills,” &c., 
have frequently no reference to the birch 
tree. This is especially the case in the 
neighbourhood of Brewood, in Staffordshire, 
on the ancient confines of Cannock Forest, 
where enclosures were numerous in medizval 
times. W. H. Dutenan, F.S.A. 

[This proof was returned to us by the son of the 


writer, whose death, we regret to say, took placeon 
27 March.] 
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NAPOLEON AND A SEA CAPTAIN AT ST. 
HELENA.—I have temporary possession of 
a very interesting letter, lent by a friend, 
concerning Napoleon. It was written on 
3 May, 1817, by a Capt. Thos. Cook, master 
of a ‘“‘storeship,” from St. Helena when 
Napoleon was resident there. The postage- 
mark on the cover shows that the letter 
was charged 12d., being ‘1 oz. at 14/ 
per oz.’ [? lb.]. It was addressed to 
** Messrs. Cook, Son & Leopard, Navy Agents, 
No. 1 James-st., Adelphi, London.” 

** When I see you I shall have a long account to 
give you about Bonaparte. I was more fortunate 
than most part of the people that visits St. 
Helena, for it is very few indeed that the Great 
Man will see. 

**T was introduced to him by Marshall Ber- 
trand, and was in conversation with him for about 
three quarters of an hour. He asked many 
questions, which is too numerous to mention in 
this letter. They will afford us a little amuse- 
ment when we meet. 

** One of the questions was, if I was a married 
man. I said I had been married twenty years. 
He asked if I had any children. I said no. He 
then asked what I had been about all that time 
not to get any. I said I could not tell as I had 
done my best endeavours; but perhaps it was 
the same with me as it was with him and his first 
wife. He laughed very heartily at my reply. 

‘** You may put that in the papers if you please, 
as I was very proud at seeing the Great Man.” 

WILLIAM CUBBON. 

Douglas Public Library. 


Rev. THOMAS GALE: HURRICANE AT 
Hornsea, 1732. (See ante, p. 188.)—In 
compliance with the wish expressed in 


the editorial note at the above reference, 
I send the following account, entered in 
the Parish Register, under 1787, by the 
Rev. W. Whytehead, then curate, with 
some slight additions given in Poulson’s 
‘ History of Holderness.’ 

The storm, which occurred on 23 Dec., 
1732, 


** arose from the Mere in a direction towards the 
sea, destroying and unroofing 24 houses, 14 barns, 
and other outhouses standing near the market 
cross, or within 150 yards on each side of it, besides 
the damage which the Church sustained; _ it 
blew down the east end of the vicarage house 
and took off its roof; and though Mr. Gale, the 
curate, and his numerous small family were then 
in their beds, not one received the least injury ; 
one of my neighbours tells me that, immediately 
after the storm, he, the curate, went running 
over to their house with a young child in his shirt- 
lap, saying, ‘ Thisis allI have left!’ supposing the 
others to have been killed. The hurricane, in its 
progress towards the sea, overturned the windmill 
in the field called the Dales, not far from the foot- 
path leading from the Church to the Beck, and, 
what was very extraordinary, the millstones were 
carried 150 yards from the mill. Sheets of lead 





were blown from the Church, and wrapped round 
two sycamore trees now standing in Hall Garth. 
A woman and child, who were in bed together in 
a chamber of one of the unroofed houses, were 
blown into the street with the bed under them, 
and received little, if any, bodily harm; a beam 
was blown from a house on the west side of the 
street into the garret window of a house on the 
other side of the street. Mrs. Moore (the then 
child) is now living here; the old woman, her 
aunt, she says, did not live many weeks, but 
whether her death was accelerated by the fright, 
she could not say. I was then here with my 
grandfather Ogle (in my fourth year), who lived 
in Eastgate; he did not perceive there was any 
violent wind, nor was there any damage done in 
all that street.” 

The hurricane lasted only three minutes, 
and must have pursued a very narrow 
course. Hornsea Mere, covering between 
400 and 500 acres, is about half a mile from 
the sea, the town lying between the two. 

The writer of the above account says that 
the parish clerk was hiding smuggled goods 
in the crypt of the church, and that the 
fright brought on a paralytic stroke. He 
(Mr. Whytehead) was Vicar of Atwick and 
Mapleton, villages north and south of 
Hornsea, of which last place he was at the 
same time curate-in-charge, 1756-1803. He 
was a great antiquary, and has been com- 
pared to Gilbert White of Selborne. Many 
interesting particulars respecting him and 
Yorkshire people and customs are contained 
in a book, ‘Records of an Old Vicarage’ 
(John Long), written by his great-grandson, 
the Rev. R. Y. Whytehead, Rector of Law- 
ford, Essex. E. L. H. Trew, 

Vicar of Hornsea 1872-97. 

Upham Rectory, Hants. 


THE ADVENT OF SCOTSMEN IN ENGLAND 
—All Scots genealogists are familiar with a 
type of family bearing a Scots surname, 
long resident in England, and unable to 
account for its presence on this side of the 
Border. May I suggest that some of these 
families are to be accounted for by soldiers 
in Scots regiments which were disbanded 
during the end of the eighteenth century, 
and which dropped batches of the men on 
the march back to Scotland, where the regi- 
ment was formally and finally reduced ? 
Two sets of papers at the Public Record 
Office may be consulted on this point: 
the Pay Rolls (W.O. 12 and 13) and the 
Marching Orders (W.O. 5). The final pay- 
sheets often give the dates when men were 
discharged, and the marching orders show 
where the regiment was at this particular 
time. For instance, the 8Ist Regiment, 
raised in Aberdeenshire, left Hillsea Barracks 
19, 20, and 21 Feb., 1783, and reached 
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Berwick on 3 May. On the way north 
many men were discharged. Here are cases 
in Capt. Dickson’s Company :— 


Men. Discharged. Route. 
W.O. 13: 8251 .. W.O. 13: 8251 W.Q. 5:64-65. 
Peter Burns - Dec. 28,1782  Hillsea 


James Milne . Feb. 28,1783  Bishop’s Walt- 
ham. 


Alexander Little- 


john .. ma x ‘fp 
Hugh McIntyre.. a ve 
Alexander McIn- 

tyre .. ar fo - 
Thomas  Proud- 

foot .. Ke Pe oe 
John Gilmour .. March 15, 1783 Farnham. 


John Leys .. April 28,1783 Belford. 
Donald Dulf - April 29,1783 Berwick. 

It would be interesting to know whether 
these _ surnames survive in the districts in 
question. J. M. Butioca. 

123, Pall Mall. 


ENGLISH CANONIZED Sarnts. (See 10 S. iii. 
25; vii. 497.)—It is stated that St. Bathilda 
was canonized by St. Nicholas the Great 
{Pope 858-67); St. John of Beverley by 
Benedict IX. in 1037; St. William of 
Rochester or of Perth by Alexander IV. 
in 1256; and St. Richard of Andria by 
Boniface VIII. at Anagni about 1300. 

JOHN B. WaAInNEWRIGBT. 


Witt1am Mavor anp THomas WarrToN. 
—In reading through a number of contribu- 
tions to ‘N. & Q.’ about the Rev. William 
Mavor, I find no reference to his connexion 
with the Rev. Thomas Warton, the Poet 
Laureate and historian of English poetry, 
and Warton’s biographers seem to have 
been equally unaware or neglectful of their 
relations. I have before me, however, 
copies of two letters from Warton to Mavor 
which show that when Warton yielded to 
tae temptation to relinquish his clerical 
dities in favour of his literary pursuits (he 
hed never served his charges during the Long 
Veations, which he habitually spent with 
his brother at Winchester), and availed 
himself of the customary help of a curate, 
he selected Mavor for that position at 
Kiddington. Mavor was at that time not 
ye; 30; he had entered Holy Orders in 
1781, and had not yet received any Church 
prderment, but was an assistant in the 
Acsdemy at Woodstock, not far from War- 
ton's living at Kiddington. 

The first letter is dated 26 Nov., 1787, 
and is addressed to Mavor “‘ at the Academy 
at Woodstock.” It begs the continuance? of 
his ervices at Kiddington until the “ second 
Sunday of February next inclusive,” with 


the promise that, should a ‘perpetual 
curate’? be needed there, he was to have 
the appointment. There is nothing in the 
letter to indicate the length of Mavor’s 
previous services, beyond what is contained 
in the implication that he would be an 
acceptable substitute to the ‘‘ Family at 
Kiddington,” and that an account for ser- 
vices had accumulated. The second letter, 
written 28 Jan., 1788, renews the engage- 
ment for the ‘“ next twelve-months,”’ with 
every probability of a “‘ much longer time, 
as I have no thought of ever serving it 
myself.” Probably Mavor acted as curate 
until Warton’s death in 1790. The terms 
of the engagement are specified also in this 
second letter: ‘‘ Half a Guinea a Sunday,” 
and a crown “ for case of a Burial on week- 
days (a very rare case) ’’—settlement to be 
made at Mavor’s pleasure. 

Besides this obvious connexion, there is 
another interesting point of contact between 
Mavor and Warton—their interest in local 
antiquities. In ‘ A New Description of Blen- 
heim,’ 1789, Mavor announced that he had 
been for some time collecting material for 
a history of Woodstock (which never ap- 
peared)—an interest that one cannot but 
suspect was more or less directly prompted 
by Warton’s ‘Specimen of a History of 
Oxfordshire (being an account of Kidding- 
ton),’ privately printed in 1782, and pub- 
lished the following year. In the Preface 
to this little volume Warton suggested the 
desirability of making a number of such 
local histories from which county histories 
might be subsequently compiled, and Mavor 
seems here to have followed the hint— 
reinforced, no doubt, by personal suggestion 
as well. 

The originals of the letters quoted above 
are in the Bodleian Library (Montague, d 18, 
f. 135, 136), where I made my copies of them 
in 1912. CiaRIssA RINAKER. 

University of Illinois. 


A Firteenta-Century LENTEN RECIPE 
—The occasional intrusion among more 
formal documents of inconsequent entries 
and purposeless scribblings goes some way 
to brighten the labours of the student when 
toiling through a volume of records on a 
definite search of quite another nature, but, 
so far as I know, the following quaint 
recipe, written on the last page of Series I. 
vol. i. of the Oxford Archdeaconry Will 
Registers, has not before found its way into 
print. There is nothing to indicate the 
date, but from comparison with the writing of 





the wills on the pages near I should say 1544 
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at a rough guess—the actual volume, how- 
ever, deals with wills dated 1528-43 “‘ and 
other years.” 

““A specyall Jely for lent & for All tymes of 
the yere. 

“Take aq®rte of barley made very clene & bete 
it in a morter like Wise as ye bete furmenty then 
wessh it clene & sethe it in wat® wt Annes sede & 
licorasse brosids then streyne the lico™ from the 
barley, then take the barley & half a pownds 
Almonds & bete them bothe to giddere & streyne 
them w* the licoure that they were sodden 
in & new boyle them to giddere & putte sugo™ & 
tornesalle to colo™ it & sethe them to giddere & 
streyne them & putt it in dysshes till it be celd. 

“And if ye will haue white Jely putt therto 
in the stede of tornesalle Isamglasse in like 


pporcon.” 
F. 8. SNELL. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


P. A. WILKINSON, GUN-MAKER.—I have a 
glass in the shape of a tankard, bearing 
the initials “‘ P. A. W.,” which belonged to 
the above. There is a note attached to the 
glass stating that the owner was a gun- 
maker of London. In the bottom of the 
glass there is enclosed a Queen Anne shilling 
with the date 1709. The tankard is deco- 
rated with barley, hops, guns, birds, and a 
dog—a pointer. I should be glad of any 
information concerning Wilkinson, his birth, 
character, location, and the date of his death. 

JOHN LANE. 

The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 


TURTLE AND THUNDER.—It is popularly 
believed in Japan that the native mud 
turtle, Trionyx japonica, should it happen 
to bite a man, will never relax its jaws 
until thunder is heard. 

Dr. A. W. Howitt’s ‘The Native Tribes 
of South-East Australia,’ 1904, p. 769, has 
this passage :-— 

“The man [of the Wotjobaluk tribe], until 
about forty, is under certain restrictions.... 
[He] will be killed by lightning if he eats the 
fresh-water turtle, for that reptile is connected 
with the thunder....As to the turtle, it may be 
mentioned here that the Wotjobaluk think they 
can smell something after lightning which re- 
minds them of the smell of the turtle.” 

Are there any other instances of the turtle 
being associated with thunder and lightning 
among various peoples of the world ? 

Kumacusu MINAKATA. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 





TuRKEY ComPpANy: Hitt: DEVEREUX. 
—Can any one tell me whether there is a 
list of the members of the Turkey (or 
Levant) Company of London between 1600 
and 1680 or thereabouts containing the 
name of Richard (or Thomas) Hill ? 

A member of his family is said to have 
married a lady named Devereux, who was @ 
near relation of the second Earl of Essex. 
Is there any pedigree of the Devereux 
family which supports this statement ? 

E. E. Hitt. 

7, Southern Road, Stourwood, Bournemouth. 


JOHN Rogers, M.D. — Particulars are 
sought of this minor eighteenth-century 
writer. Where did he get his degree? In 
Watt’s ‘Bibl. Brit.’ he is credited with 
‘Observations on the Translation and 
Abridgment of Boerhaave’s Chemistry,’ 
1733, and ‘ An Essay on Epidemic Diseases,’ 
1738. He also wrote ‘ A Dissertation on the 
Knowledge of the Ancients in Astronomy,’ 
&c., 1755. The title-page of this bears the 
name of 8. Newton, bookseller, Manchester, 
as one of the publishers; and on p. 77 he 
mentions Chat Moss, “‘in the country I live 
in.” Chat Moss is described as being in 
Leigh and Eccles parishes in Lancashire, 
eight statute miles long and four broad, 
‘“‘whereon if a man jumps up, he shall see the 
Moss undulate around him for thirty or forty 
yards; and a horse would be immediatel 
swallowed up should be attempt to walk over it.’ 

C. W. Surron. 


Sir Jacosp ApoLtpHus.—He was Inspector- 
General of Army Hospitals circa 1770, and 
died in Jamaica (?). He was in some way 
related to John Adolphus (1768-1845 
‘ D.N.B.’), the political and historical writer. 
I should be much obliged for further genes- 
logical and biographical details concernirg 
him. IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 

118, Sutherland Avenue, W. 


Finps on Cueap Booxsratts. —I am 
anxious to obtain information relative to 
the discovery of rare books, broadsides, or 
prints on the cheap bookstalls in Farringdon 
Road or similar places. 

I have been informed that a few yars 
ago a book-collector discovered on one of 
these stalls an Elzevir in a perfect state, 
which he obtained for the sum of sixpece. 
Information on any similar interesing 
“ finds ” would be much appreciated. I 
should be glad of replies direct. 

Cart T. WALK. 

Mottingham, Kent. 

(See the ‘Literary Gossip’ of The Athexeum, 
7 and 14 March.) 
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‘ NAPOLEON DANS L’AUTRE MONDE.’— 
‘*Napoléon dans l]’Autre Monde: Relation 
écrite par Lui-Méme, et trouvée 4 Ste. Héléne, au 
pied de son tombeau, par Zongo-Tee-Foh-Tchi,” 
pp. viii-392, 8vo, Londres, chez Colburn, 1827. 
Such is the title of a curious work I have 
before me, adorned with an engraving dis- 
playing Napoleon high in the air, stretching 
out his arms towards an imaginary city 
beneath, whilst he is carried from behind by 
a flying angel. There is an English edition 
of the same work, bearing the title ‘ Napo- 
leon in the Other World,’ &c., 8vo, London, 
H. Colburn, 1827, preserved in the Bodleian, 
which appears to be a translation from the 
French original text, lacking only at the 
end the “Table Alphabétique des Matiéres 
contenues dans cet ouvrage”’ covering the 
last ten pages of the French edition. It 
would be desirable to learn the name of the 
real author of this pseudonymous composi- 
tion, who was evidently inspired by the 
reminiscence of Dante’s ‘ Inferno.’ 
H. Kress. 


Lieut. -Cou. James MAcPpHERSON. — I 
should be very much obliged for any infor- 
mation regarding his parentage, date of 
birth, and death. He was a subaltern in 
the 45th Foot from 1808 to 1815, and after- 
wards in the 13th Light Infantry, from 
which, as major, he was promoted to 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the Ceylon Rifle Regi- 
ment by purchase in 1835. He retired by 
sale in 1842. R. H. MAcKENzIE, Col. 

Caledonian United Service Club, Edinburgh. 


PIERRE DES MatrsEAux.—In the 1733, 
1769, and 1811 editions of Carew’s ‘ Surve 
of Cornwall’ there is a short life of the 
author by “ H C Esq.” This, 
according to the ‘ Bibliotheca Cornubiensis,’ 
was a pseudonym of Pierre des Maiseaux, 
born Auvergne, 1666; died London, June, 
1745. This Pierre des Maiseaux was, I 
believe, author of a life of Bayle, the French 
philosopher, published in two volumes at 
the Hague in 1732. But what was he doing 
in this Cornish galére ? I should be glad of 
any information as to how he came to write 
Carew’s life. G. E. M. 


Date FormMuLt2z.—The recent discussion 
on the words “‘ Anno Domini” induces me 
to ask what authority or precedent there 
may be for the phrase ‘In the year of our 
Lord God,’ which I have seen in several 
very modern inscriptions. It is open to 
criticism, but the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ 
would hardly be the proper place for the 
considerations involved. B. B. 











**"ENEAEI'=ATO.’’—In ‘Synthetic Studies 
in Scripture ’ Mr. Shaw Caldecott states that 
in 2 Tim. iv. i4 St. Paul’s word évedei~aro 
(A.V., “‘did me much evil’’) is the equi- 
valent of a Latin phrase ‘“‘ uniformly used 
in Roman Jurisprudence to describe the 
instrument containing the charge on which 
a trial took place.”” In asubsequent study 
he cites as his authority ‘“‘ a learned Indian 
judge.” He has, however, mislaid the 
reference. Prof. Hope Moulton tells me it 
is very probably a true rendering of the 
passage, but can cite no authority. Can 
any of your readers tell me (a) in what 
book the statement occurs? (6b) whether the 
statement is true? (c) what is the Latin 
legal equivalent ? Liddell and Scott give 
the active voice as an Attic law term for 
“informing,” but not the middle voice. 

HarRincTon C. LEEs. 

Christ Church Vicarage, Beckenham. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
I should be glad to obtain any information 
relating to the following Old Westminsters : 
(1) Julius Cesar, admitted 1718, aged 14; 
(2) Philip Caldecot, admitted 1719, aged 12 ; 
(3) Peter Calmell, admitted 1731, aged 9; 
(4) Henry Campion, admitted 1721, aged 
10; (5) Edgar Robert Cann, admitted 
1777; (6) Robert Cann, admitted 1724, 
aged 8; (7) Thomas Cantillon, admitted 
1734, aged 13; and (8) Richard Capper, 
admitted 1715, aged 12. G. F. R. B. 


Law Maxim: ‘“SatTiuS EST PETERE 
FONTES, QUAM SECTARI RIVULOS.’’—The 
earliest instance I have found of this most 
useful phrase is in the Epilogue to 4 ‘Inst.’ 
Is it the invention of Coke himself ? Q.V 


AuTHOR WANTED.—Who wrote the poem 
‘My Own Green Isle,’ commencing 


Tho’ lofty Scotia’s mountains ‘where savage 
grandeur reigns, &c. ? AB 


MoNUMENTS TO HAMPSHIRE MEN ABROAD. 
—Any notes of such will be acceptable. 
I should be glad of replies direct. 

JOHN HAUTENVILLE COPE, 
Editor, Hants Field Club. 
Finchamstead Place, Berks. 


ButcHers’ Marxs.—lI should be glad of 
information as to the marks (stars, &c.) 
made by gashing upon carcases exposed at 
butchers’ shops. I read, somewhere, that 
they are to be traced to a sacrificial origin. 

E. G. VARNISH. 
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** MACFARLAN’S GEESE.”’—“‘ Do ye ca’ that 
beef, Corporal ? It’s as lean as MacFarlan’s 
geese.” This phrase occurs in a ‘Crack 
with an Old 74th Man’ in The Tiger and 
Sphinx, the regimental magazine of the 
92nd. What does it mean ? 

123, Pall Mall, S.W. J. M. BuLuoc#. 


JOHN TURNFEN.—Could any reader tell 
me whether this member for Tamworth 
in the Long Parliament belonged to a 
Staffordshire family, or, as asserted by 
Capt. Anson in his ‘Life of the Earl of 
St. Vincent,’ toa Worcestershire family ? If 
Capt. Anson is correct, what part of Wor- 
cestershire did he come from ? 

ALFRED R. Woop. 


““O Gop, I THINK AGAIN THY THOUGHTS 
AFTER THEE.’’—This is a well-known quota- 
tion. I believe the words were first used 
by some astronomer on making a discovery, 
and I believe the astronomer was Kepler. 
Can any of your readers confirm or correct 
this, and give me the reference ? 

R. B. Toi Ton. 


A “ QUARREL D’OLMAN.”’—Can any reader 
tell me what is the meaning of this expres- 
sion? It-figures in a letter from the Earl 
of Arran to the Duke of Ormonde of 24 April, 
1684, among the papers of the Marquess of 
Ormonde. The context is “to borrow money 
upon a treaty and to pick a quarrel d’Olman 
to break it off.” W. H. QUARRELL. 


BORANSKILL OR BARONSKILL.—I am in- 
terested in the history of this family during 
the eighteenth and early part of the nine- 
teenth century. The family is believed to 
have come from Lancashire, but this is not 
certain. Anyhow, an Ellen Boranskill mar- 
ried Elias John Palairet in 1764. Any infor- 
mation about the family will be welcome. 
Had they a coatofarms? C. H. Wuire. 

89, Fellows Road, S. Hampstead; N.W. 


Sir JoHN DyNHAM married the heiress of 
Sir Richard Arche, and had issue John 
Dynham of Old Cardinham, Sheriff of 
Devon a.p. 1460. Can any reader tell me 
where the Arche family came from? Is it 
the name of a place in Normandy or France ? 
Darche is now a well-known family name. 

W. H.-S. 


Dr. Henry OweEn.—A correspondent in 
America writes: ‘‘ Could you ascertain for 
me the address of Henry Owen, D.C.L. (of 
Oxford, I- believe), in London ? He is the 


author of a book called ‘Old Pembroke 
I wrote to the publishers of the 


Families.’ 





book for Dr. Owen’s address, but the letter 

was returned to me marked ‘Gone away.’ 

I turn to you in the hope that you may 

know of him, as I am very desirous of 

getting into communication with him.” 
Iturn to ‘N. & Q.’ Cuas. A. BERNAU. 
20, Charleville Road, W. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.—Who 
wrote the following ?— 
1. Lord, what these weathers are cold! and I am 
ill happed, 
I am near hand dulled so long have I napped, 
My legs they fold, my fingers are chapped ; 
It is not as I would, for I am all lapped 
In sorrow. 
2. The frost so hideous, they water mine een, 
Notice ! 
Now is dry, now is wet, 
Now is snow, now is sleet ; 
When my shoose (?) freeze to my feet, 
It is not all easy. 
8. One takes a wife to flatter his pride, 
Another to keep his keys. 
They say they love us—perhaps they do, 
In a masculine way, as they love their wine ; 
But the soul of a woman needs something 
more, 
Or it suffers at times like mine. 


J. W. M. 


‘Aut Diasorus aut Nr#in.—A corre- 
spondent of L’Intermédiaire is anxious to 
learn the date at which the remarkable 
English story ‘ Aut Diabolus aut Nihil,’ by 
X. J., appeared. Further, he _ specially 
wishes to be informed who was the London 
publisher. 

According to my memory, the tale was 
signed X. L., and appeared in Blackwood’s 
Magazine between 1892 and 1900. I re- 
member being much struck by the un- 
canny ability revealed in its development, 
and by the under-meaning which it ap- 
peared to contain. When was it pub- 
lished ? By whom? Who was the ex ? 


SqurrE Everron.—I shall be grateful if 
any of your readers can inform me if Squire 
Everton is a character in English literature, 
and, if so, where he occurs. I have tried 
the ordinary sources of information without 
result. L. STANLEY JAST, 

Chief Librarian. 

Central Library, Town Hall, Croydon. 


PALLAVICINI: JASZBERENYI MIKL6és. — 
I shall be very thankful for any information 
respecting (1) a member of the Pallavicini 
family who is supposed to have acted as 
financial adviser to Oliver Cromwell; and 
(2) one Jaszberényi. Miklés, who is said to 
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have lived for some time at the Court of the 
Lord Protector, and afterwards to have 
become a teacher in one of our schools. 
Confirme,’ ion of these statements, and any 
informatio: “especting the persons mentioned, 
will be greatly appreciated. 
W. H. SHRUBSOLE. 


Saxon TiLeEs.—There is a farmhouse called 
Little Wakering, near Southend-on-Sea, 
Essex, which is tiled with bright red tiles ; 
and a lady who was sketching it was in- 
formed that these tiles were Saxon, of the 
time of Alfred the Great. The tenant stated 
that they had been taken off whenever the 
house was repaired or rebuilt, which during 
so many hundred years had happened many 
times, and also declared that lichens and 
other vegetation were not known to grow 
on them or on any tiles of the Saxon period. 
The rector of the parish considered these 
statements to be somewhat improbable, 
and the lady, who has recently come into 
residence at Penarth, would be glad to have 
an authoritative opinion on the subject. 

THE GWENT AND MorGANNWwG 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 
17, Quay Street, Cardiff. 





Replies. 


ANNA TRAPNELL. 
(9 S. viii. 319; 11S. ix. 221.) 


THE book described by Mr. DoBELL was 
certainly, as regards the first part of it, 
delivered by Anna Trapnell, though perhaps 
not all of it was by her. In 1658 a book of 
extempore hymns by Anna Trapnell was 
printed. It contains upwards of 90 pages, 
and begins with the lengthy piece of doggerel 
quoted by Mr. DoBELL in his first article, 
and entitled ‘The Spirit doth Come on the 
Way.’ This collection was entitled ‘ Voice 
for the King of Saints and Nations,’ &c. 
There is a copy in the British Museum. 
In the Thomason Collection are Trapnell’s 
two other works—‘ The Cry of a Stone,’ dated 
20 Feb., 1654, and ‘A Legacy for Saints’ 
{containing a number of letters written by 
Anna Trapnell), dated 24 July, 1654. This 
last book was stated to be published by 
Thomas Brewster, who, as I pointed out in 
my articles on ‘The Forged Speeches and 
Prayers of the Regicides,’ was also one of 
the publishers of that fraudulent Fifth 
Monarchy book. 

Anna Trapnell was a Fifth Monarchist, 
and a somewhat striking picture of the 





meetings of this—the predominant—sect 
(after Cromwell’s death) is contained in a 
letter from Mr. Broderick to the Lord 
Chancellor, dated 24 June, 1659, and to be 
found on pp. 505-6 of the third volume of 
the ‘ Clarendon State Papers’ :— 

** Should I tell you of my Lord Pembroke, the 
Chief Justice St. John’s wife, and many others, 
who assemble three times each week and sing to 
God and each other extemporary in rhyme six 
hours together, you would believe me as mad 
asthey. They ground it on a text in the Revela- 
tion, Michael fighting with the Devil, there was 
silence in Heaven half an hour, and after that 
songs. Some congregations, therefore, blaspheme, 
curse, &c., during that space, then the first who 
is inspired is accounted the good angel, the rest 
cease ; he, or she, immediately sings. These are 
sad truths,” &c. 

Anna Trapnell commenced her public 
career in 1650, at the time of the battle of 
Dunbar. There is a passage about one of 
her prophecies at this time (of which I, un- 
fortunately, have kept no reference note) to 
be found in Henry Walker's Severall 
Proceedings for that year. She was _ not, 
I think, at Dunbar, in spite of Walker’s 
later remarks. In his Severall Proceed- 
ings for 12-19 Jan., 1653/4, Walker 
printed a lengthy account entitled: ‘A 
Breviate of Hannah, whom some call a 
Prophetesse, in Whitehall.’ The opening 
sentence of this runs :— 

‘There is one Hannah, a maid that lives at 

Hackney, near the City of London, the same 
that was formerly at Dunbar, a member of Mr. 
John Simpson’s church, as it is said,”’ &c. 
Then follows a detailed account of her 
existence on toast and beer and extempore 
hymns for a fortnight at Whitehall. As, 
no doubt, extempore tunes accompanied the 
extempore hymns, the Fifth Monarchy 
services, with their introductory rites of 
blasphemy and curses, must have been 
weird in the extreme. 

The Calendars of State Papers, Domestic 
Series, add more details about this extra- 
ordinary woman. A letter, dated 25 July, 
1653, and addressed to Viscount Conway, 
states :— 

‘*There has lately started up an audacious 
virago, a feminine tub-preacher, who last Sunday 
held forth for almost two hours in the late Queen’s 
Mass chapel at Somerset House, Strand, and has 
done so there and elsewhere several Sundays of 
late. She claps her Bible and thumps the pulpit 
cushion with almost as much confidence (I should 
have said impudence) as honest Hugh Peters 
himself.” —‘ Cal. S. P. Dom., 1653-4,’ p. 50. 

On 7 Feb., 1654, Marchamont Nedham 
wrote to Cromwell :— 

“« There is a twofold design about the prophetess 
Hannah, who played her part lately at Whitehall 
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at the ordinary: one to print her discourses 
and hymns, which are desperate against your 
person, family, children, friends, and the govern- 
ment ; the other to send her all over England to 
proclaim them vivé voce. She is much visited 
and does a world of mischief in London, and 
would do in the country.” —ZJbid., p. 393. 

On 7 April, 1654, Trapnell was to be 
arrested by the governor of Pendennis, 
Cornwall, and was to be sent to Portsmouth 
on her way to London for trial. (The 
letters to which I have referred date from 
this period.) On 2 June she was sent to 
Bridewell (which meant the lash), and on 
26 July, 1654, she was released (‘Cal. S. P., 
Dom., 1654,’ passim). J. B. WILLIAMS. 





‘“C’EST PROGRES EN SPIRALE”’ (11 S. ix. 
151, 214).—I am aware that Mr. G. M. Tre- 
velyan in his notes to Meredith’s ‘ Poetical 
Works’ (1912) says that the ‘“‘ memorable 
lady’ is presumably Mrs. Browning (or 
Aurora Leigh), but the quotation from 
Madame de Staél, ‘ L’esprit humain fait 
progrés toujours, mais c’est progrés en 
spirale,” seems to be closer to Meredith’s 

“* Spiral” the memorable Lady terms 

Our mind's ascent 
than the passage from ‘Aurora Leigh,’ 
** What is art,” &c., in bk. iv. 1. 1151. 

Is there any book containing sayings of 
Madame de Staél apart from her published 
works ? M. A. C. 


ORROK OF ORROK (11 S. ix. 208).—The 
only account of this family I know occurs in 
Temple’s ‘ Thanage of Fermartyn,’ p. 637. 
Mr. James Orrock, the art connoisseur, a 
descendant of the family, once told me he 
was quite at sea about its history. I have 
occasionally tried my hand at it, but with 
little more success than Lapy HELEN 
FORBES. J. M. Burtocu. 
123, Pall Mall, S. W. 


LomBarD STREET BANKERS: SiR STE- 
PHEN EvANcE (11 S. ix. 230).—The P.C.C. 
Administration Act Book of Nov., 1753, 
contains a detailed account of the business 
concerns, bankruptcy, and intestacy of Sir 
Stephen Evance in years long previous. 
Defoe, in ‘The Life of Col. Jack,’ relates 
somewhere the division of the proceeds of a 
theft. ‘‘ Among the rest was a goldsmith’s 
note of one Sir Stephen Evans for 3001., 
payable to the bearer and at demand.” 

Evance’s concerns with Whitfield Haytor 
and John Cudworth of London in 1693 
led to litigation. The transactions between 


the parties had reference to the shares of the 





White Paper Making Company ; Record of the 
suit is to be found in ‘ Bills and Answers,’ 
vol. xi., bundle 72, Nos. 2 and 32. 
Evance voted as a goldsmith at the London 
election of 1710, and died c. 1738. 
J. C. WHITEBROOK. 


Mitton QuERtiEss (11 S. ix. 150, 198, 216). 
—tThe ‘ Catholic Encyclopedia ’ (New York, 
Robert Appleton Company), vol. iii. p. 562, 
col. 2, under ‘ Chalice ’ speaks of 
“a remark attributed to St. -Boniface (c. 740) 
that in the early ages of the Church the priests 
were of gold and the chalices of wood, but that 
~~ the chalices were of gold and the priests of 
wood.” 


The original words are not quoted, and no 
reference is given. Two passages in Bishop 
Jewel’s works and the notes of his editor, 
the Rev. John Ayre, set one on the right 
track :— 

“Verily Bonifacius, talking of the change of 
the holy cups, which in the old times had been 
treen, and in his time were made of gold: ‘ Then, 
said he, ‘we had treen cups and golden priests ; 
but now we have golden cups and treen priests. 
The margin has ‘“ Bonifacius de Con. Dist. I, 
Vasa.” ‘A Replie vnto M. Harding’s Answer, 
Article I., ‘ Works,’ Parker Society, pt. i. pp. 120, 
121. 


‘Boniface, being himself a bishop, said: 
‘In old time we had treen chalices and golden 
priests; but now we have treen priests and 
golden chalices.’”’—‘ Certain Sermons,’ II., on 
Haggai i. 2-4, ‘ Works,’ pt. ii. p. 993. 

Ayre’s notes supply the 
reference :-— 

“ Bonifacius....respondit: Quondam sacer- 
dotes aurei ligneis calicibus utebantur; nunc e 
contrario lignei sacerdotes aureis utuntur calici- 
bus.—Ex Conc. Trib. in Corp. Jur. Canon. Lugd. 
1624. Decret. Gratian. Decr. Tert. Pars, De 
Consecr. Dist. I. can. 44, col. 1900.” 

I have no means of consulting the ‘ De- 
cretum’ of Gratian. The ‘General Index’ 
to the Parker Society’s publications, under 
‘Boniface (St.), abp. of Mentz,’ implies 
some doubt as to which Boniface is meant 
by printing “his (?) expression concerning 
treen cups and golden priests, &c.” Besides 
the two references to Jewel, one is given to 
p. 157 of Bishop Pilkington’s ‘ Works. 
Perhaps this information can be supple- 
mented by some one less straitened for books 
than myself. 

It is interesting to see that “treen”’ is 
the rendering of ligneus in the passage from 
More’s ‘ Heresyes’ quoted at the penulti- 
mate reference by Mr. A. R. BayLeEy. 
Can the saying have become proverbial in 
English ? Epwarp BENSLY. 

Univ. College, Aberystwyth. 
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Aw Earty Map or IREtanp (11 S. ix. 208» 
254). — Robert Morden was a well-known 
geographer, and flourished between 1668 and 
1703. See an account of him in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
I suspect that the eighth line of this inquiry 
should read ‘‘ Abel Swale, Awnsham and 
John Churchill,’ for Awnsham and _his 
brother John Churchill were eminent pub- 
lishers, booksellers, and stationers in Pater- 
noster Row. The former died in 1728. 
See also the ‘D.N.B.’ Of Swale I know 
nothing. The map Mr. Dow mentions is 
probably out of Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ 1695, 
or Cox’s ‘ Magna Britannia,’ 1720-33, the 
maps for both of which works were, I 
believe, originally engraved by Morden. 

E. A. Fry. 


According to the ‘ D.N.B.’ Robert Morden 
commenced business about 1668 and died in 
1703. The ‘New Map of Ireland,’ by him- 
self and J. Overton, is assigned to “about 
1680,” and was used at least twice among 
maps accompanying later books, such as the 
reissue of Camden’s ‘ Britannia.’ 

L. L. K. 


_ AUTHORS OF QuoTaATIONS WANTED (11 S: 
ix. 231).—I copied the following lines from 
Lord Palmerston’s commonplace book, still 
preserved at Broadlands, Romsey :— 

A single doctor like a sculler plies, 

The patient lingers, and then slowly dies ; 

But two physicians, like a pair of oars, 

Waft you more swiftly to the Stygian shores. 

The author’s name was not given. 

G. W. E. RusseEtt. 


_ The epigram about which Mr. HarMan 
inquires is given (but without any author’s 
name) at p. 144 in ‘ Epigrams Ancient and 
Modern,’ &c., edited by the Rev. John 
Booth of Cambridge (London, Longmans, 
1863). It reads :— ; 

A single doctor like a sculler plies, 

And all his art and all his physic tries ; 

But two physicians, like a pair of oars, 

Conduct you soonest to the Stygian shores. 

L. A. W. 
Dublin. 


The epigram referred to by Mr. HARMAN 
can scarcely be correctly given, and I have 
always heard it rendered :— 

One doctor, singly like the sculler plies, 

The patient struggles, and by inches dies ; 

But two physicians, like a pair of oars, 

Waft him right swiftly to the Stygian shores. 

I believe the author was Dr. Garth. 
W. Louis Kine. 

Paddock Wood, Kent. 





**CouUSINS AND HALF-cousIns ”’ (11 S. ix. 
208).—As a native of Hull I have always 
understood the word ‘“‘ half-cousins ” in this 
connexion to refer to the children of the 
speaker’s or writer’s first cousins. 

Ronatp Drxon. 

46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


In North Lincolnshire I have heard 
middle-class people refer to the children of 
their first cousins as ‘“‘half-cousins”’ or 
“second cousins.’’ Considerable confusion 
seems to exist in the use of phrases denoting 
degrees of cousinship. d. F. 


PatMER’s Royat Marts (11 S. ix. 209).— 
In addition to his other avocations Mr. 
Palmer was manager of the Bath Theatre, 
then the most profitable establishment of 
the kind out of London. In 1776 he was 
succeeded by his son, John Palmer the 
younger, who held the theatre until his death 
in 1818, and was then succeeded by his son 
Charles Palmer, who was educated at Eton 
and Oriel College, Oxford. Both the son 
and grandson sat in Parliament. 

Wa. Dovuctas. 

125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill, S.W. 


GLADSTONE’S INVOLVED SENTENCES (11 S. 
ix. 190).—By twenty years I anticipated 
the query of Mr. F. C. Waite. In my 
‘Early Public Life of William Ewart Glad- 
stone,’ published in 1894, I devoted two 
pages (144-5) to a theory concerning the 
origin of his involved oratorical style, show- 
ing it to have been “ an hereditary instinct, 
not an acquired power.’’ Such reports as 
remain of the speeches on affairs of his 
father, ‘‘Mr. Gladstone of Liverpool,” 
friend and suprorter of Canning and Hus- 
kisson, can be quoted in aid of this theory. 

ALFRED F. Rossins. 


PARISHES IN Two oR More Counties 
(11 S. ix. 29, 75, 132, 210).—-If North Wool- 
wich was a detached part of Kent before 
1889 it must be a detached part of the 
County of London now, and the Commis- 
sioners under the London Government Act 
(1899) who were charged with the duty of 
getting rid of all detached parts strangely 
overlooked this one case. It is only cor- 
rect, however, to describe North Woolwich 
as detached if it be correct to describe a 
peninsula as an island. 

Similarly, if it be correct to describe 
Venetia as “in the geographical area of 
Austria,’’ and to quote it as an analogous 
case to Poland (a “ country in two or more 
empires ’’), then it is correct to describe 
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North Woolwich as in the geographical area 
of Essex, and to quote it as an instance of 
‘parishes in two or more counties.’’ The 
parallel is imperfect in one respect : Venetia 
has been a part of Austria, but I know of 
no evidence that North Woolwich has ever 
been a part of Essex, or that the centre 
line of Gallions Reach has ever been a 
county boundary. 

There is no reason why the statement I 
quoted from Dr. Blake Odgers’s ‘ Local 
Government ’ need be amended in a future 
edition. It was a correct statement of 
historical fact concerning the year 1871, 
and as such is no more “ out of date” in 
1914 than in 1899, when it was published. 

A. Mortry Davies. 


HERODOTUS AND AsTRONOMIC GEO- 
GRAPHY (11 S. ix. 191, 238).—This passage in 
Herodotus is explained in Reginald Stuart 
Poole’s ‘ Hore Aigyptiace,’ London, 1851. 
This ingenious and learned book deals with 
Egyptian chronology, and in this question 
of Herodotus it had the support of Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson. 

The priests had misled Herodotus. They 
told him that great periods had elapsed 
since the time of Ménés, the first king, and 
that in the interval from his reign to that 
of Sethon the solar risings of stars—that 
is to say, their manifestations—had twice 
fallen on those days of the vague year on 
which their settings fell in their own time, 
and vice versa, and that the historian, by a 
natural mistake, supposed they spoke of 
the sun itself. This is confirmed by Pom- 
ponius Mela, who only differs in stating that 
the king to whose reign they calculated was 
Amasis. 

The most valuable and, I think, the most 
complete list of theses, &c., upon Herodotus 
is in Wilhelm Engelmann’s ‘ Scriptores 
Greci’ (Leipzig, 1880),. pp. 362-74. The 
last entry but two in this list is of a book 
by J. Zech, which is a series of astronomical 
studies. On pp. 29, 39-44, the astronomy 
otf Herodotus is referred to. 

A. L. HuMPHREYS. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 


ANTHONY Munpay (11S. viii. 509; ix. 57, 
181, 235).—Sir John Mundy, Mayor of Lon- 
don, referred to by MONEDEE at the last 
reference, was probably the son of William 
Mundy of High or Chipping Wycombe, co. 
Bucks, not of Wycombe, 7.e., Wickham, co. 
Berks. A family of the name was resident 


in the neighbourhood of High Wycombe for 
several centuries prior to the date of Sir 
John Mundy. 





Vincent Mundy, the Mayor’s son, whose 
inventory is referred to, was slain by his 
younger son Henry, and is stated to have 
been buried at Islington. In The Genea- 
logical Monthly, No. 4, there is considerable 
information relative to the Mayor and other 
Mundys of co. Bucks. 

Percy D. Munpy. 


THE Roaps ROUND LONDON SEVENTY 
Years AGo: RHUBARB (11 8S. ix. 82, 157). 
—It is suggested on p. 83 that rhubarb was 
introduced into this country between 1820 
and 1830. In ‘The Housekeeper’s In- 
structor,, by W. A. Henderson, 16th ed., 
improved by J. C. Schnebbelie, 1810, is a 
receipt for rhubarb tart, made from ‘the 
stalks of rhubarb that grow in a garden,” 
in the same way as a gooseberry tart. 

DIEGO. 


Om PAINTING ON Brass (11 S. ix. 229).— 
This, judging from the Portuguese inscrip- 
tion, is the portrait of Dom Jose Ancelmo 
de Almeida Soares, who at some time long 
since was Governor of the islands Timor and 
Solor (in the Malay Archipelago), belonging 
to Portugal. The words “ Govern™”’ and 
‘* Gra!’ are abbreviations for ‘“‘ Governador”’ 
and ‘‘ General.”” The word “ Ilhas”’ signi- 
fies ‘Islands’; “el,” “the.” I am 
unable to say what word the abbreviation 
“app ” stands for. QUIEN SABE. 


THE INVENTION OF THE INTERVIEW (11 8. 
ix. 210).—The Westminster Gazetie, 2 Jan., 
1897: “It is claimed for Joseph M‘Cul- 
lagh of St. Louis that he was the inventor 
of the modern newspaper interview.” 


Tue Stock ExcHaNnGE As “ THE HOUSE ”’ 
(11 S. ix. 207).—1756, Rolt, ‘ Dict. Trade,’ 
‘House,’ ‘‘ particularly applied, in partner- 
ships of trade, to that house where the busi- 
ness is carried on.” Cf. clearing-house, 
counting-house, custom-house, India-house, 
&e. A. R. BAYLEY. 


The name ‘Stock Exchange” was not 
coined until 1773, when rooms were hired 
for business purposes at New Jonathan’s in 
Sweeting Alley, and the place was called 
“The Stock Exchange,’ ‘which is to be 
wrote over the door.”” In 1802 the brokers 
had their own house of business. See 9 8. 
vii. 406, ‘Stock Exchange Centenary.’ The 
‘New English Dictionary,’ v. ‘ House,’ 4, f., 
a place of business, quotes, under date 1814, 
“* Stock Exchange Laid Open,’ 31, ‘ Now for 
the House itself; that is, the Stock Ex- 
change.’ ” Tom JONES. 
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ALTARS (11 S. ix. 187, 238).—With refer- 
ence to Mr. F. H. Kemp’s question anent 
pre-Reformation altars, there is a very fine 
one in the beautiful old church of South 
Raynham, on the borders of Raynham 
Park. It lies on the floor, and the Communion 
table is placed upon it. The living is in the 
gift of my brother-in-law, Lord Townshend. 

The slab has the five crosses upon it, 
and I hope some day to have it put into the 
wall of the church. It is the only one I 
know, and is an object of the greatest 
veneration and interest to those who love 
the remembrance of the Catholic faith in 
England. JAMES DURHAM. 

Cromer Grange, Norfolk. 


There is (or was) a small almshouse near 
the ruins of Glastonbury Abbey. In the 
chapel of this almshouse was an altar with 
a stone mensa and five crosses. The local 
tradition was that the obscurity of this little 
chapel saved it from violation at the Refor- 
mation. G. W. E. R. 


Three medieval altar-slabs are in use in 
churches in the county of Durham that I 
remember—there may be others—those of 
Greatham Parish Church and _ Hospital 
Chapel, and that in the modern church of 
Thorpe Thewles. The two at Greatham 
have, so far as I know, always been in use ; 
while that at Thorpe was removed many 
years ago from the ruins of the neighbouring 
church of Grindon. R. B—z. 





CHILE VERSUS CHILI (11 S. ix. 230).—The 
latter is the English name for the former, and 
it is equally correct to write of the country 
by either name. But the English for 
“Chileno ” is Chilian, and I can see no 
defence for the hybrid ‘ Chilean.” It is 
lawful to write in English of Venezia or 
Venice, but not ‘ Venezian.” However, 
“Chilean ” has become strangely popular in 
Tecent years, and has been adopted by The 
Times and some other newspapers. I fancy, 
too, that the Chilians themselves prefer that 
spelling (in ‘spite of its occasional mispro- 
nunciation as ‘‘ Chilen’’), as being nearer to 
their own. GRINGO. 


In the Engineering Supplement of The 
Times for 11 March last an official announce- 
ment appeared, headed ‘ Republic of Chile,’ 
in which the “ Chilean Government ”’ invites 
engineers to submit designs for certain rail- 
way workshops. The conditions may be 
seen at the Chilean Legation in London, and 
the designs are to be delivered in Santiago 
de Chile. Hence the official spelling is with 
an e, and not an % L. L. K 





Considering that the South American state 
of Chile is of Spanish origin, I think we ought 
to accept the Spanish way of writing its 
name as the correct authority. According 
to Roque-Barcia’s ‘ Diccionario general de 
la Lengua Espanola’ (5 vols. 4to, Madr., 
1880-83), followed by Velazquez de la 
Cadena’s ‘Spanish and Engl. Dictionary,’ 
ed. Edw. Gray and J. L. Tribas (2 vols. 
8vo, Lond., 1900), only ‘‘ Chile’ is used in 


Spanish. The same spelling of Chile is 
common in German, where Chili never 
occurs. The latter or ¢ form appears to 


prevail, and to have originated, in French 
and Italian. H. KReEss. 


Mrs. Breun’s ‘ EMPEROR OF THE MOON’ 
(11 S. ix. 231).—The Patagonian Theatre, 
where this play was revived in 1777, was 
situated in Exeter Change, and on a portion 
of the site of Burleigh House, the town house 
of the great Lord Treasurer, which was after- 
wards known as Exeter House. ‘ The 
Apotheosis of Punch. <A Satyrical Masque, 
with a Monody on the Death of the late 
Master Punch,’’ was acted at this theatre in 


1779. Wn. NorMAN. 
The Patagonian Theatre formed part of 
Exeter Change in the Strand. It is 


doubtful, however, whether it existed under 


that name later than 1779. 
Wo. 
125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


DovwGLAS. 


HEART-BuRIAL (11 S. viii. 289, 336, 352, 
391, 432, 493; ix. 38, 92, 234.)—Beneath a 
plain black marble slab, now broken into 
several pieces and lying in a corner, was once 
deposited the heart of Agnes Seurelle (Sorel), 
Dame de Beaulté. She died at Mesnil in 
1459, and Charles VII., her royal lover, had 
apartments fitted up in the abbey in order 
to be near her. She was a benefactress to 
Jumiéges, and the monks retained her 
heart, the body being interred at Loches in 
Touraine (see Murray's ‘ Handbook for 
Travellers in France,’ London, 1867, p. 65). 

J. J. FAute. 





I do not think any reader has yet cited 
the example of Du Guesclin’s heart, buried 
under a monument in the north transept of 
St. Sauveur, Dinan. The epitaph, copied 
last year, runs :-— 

“(Cy gist le cueur de messire bertran du 
guecqui cy lon dindt connestable de frice 
qui trespassa le xiii® jour de juillet lay mil iii* iiii 
dont son corps repose aux-quells des Roys et 

. ” 
Saint Denis en France. 
E. M. F. 
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Octopus, VENUS’s Ear, AND WHELK (11 
S. ix. 128, 173, 216).—A powder made from 
dried cuttle-fish or cuttle-fish-bone was 
used externally in ancient times as a styptic 
and absorbent, and as an ingredient in the 
composition of dentifrices. Pliny, ‘ Nat. 
Hist.,’ xxxii, 10 (42), 121, speaks of a belief 
that bleeding could be stopped by applying 
pounded polyp. 

Marcellus of Bordeaux, who wrote in the 
reign of Theodosius II., mentions ‘‘ sepia- 
rum ossa ”’ in a prescription for 9. dentifrice 
in chap. xiii. of his ‘ De Medicamentis Liber.’ 
We learn incidentally in this chapter the 
composition of the dentifrices patronized by 
Augustus’s sister Octavia and Messalina. 
They are taken from the ‘ Compositionum 
Liber ’ of Scribonius Largus, who lived in the 
reign of Claudius. Nicolaus Myrepsus, a 
thirteenth- -century Greek physician, in his 

“De Compositione Medicamentorum ’ men- 
tions, as a specific for a polypus in the nose, a 
sea polyp burnt to ashes in an oven with 
olive wood, mixed with ydAKavOov (? a solu- 
tion of vitriol), and blown into the nostrils 
through a reed. EDWARD BENSLY. 


I hardly think the association of Venus’s 
hair with whelk at the last reference can 
be right. Instead of capillus Veneris, what 
seems more applicable is the Concha Veneris, 
a species of shellfish used by the ancients as 
food, and thought to be an aphrodisiac and 
diuretic. The ‘Century Dictionary’ gives 
under ‘ Ear,’ “‘ Venus’s ear, an ear-shell or 
sea-ear ; a species of Haliotis, as the ormer, 
H. tuberculata,’’ with allusion to the fable 
of Aphrodite. Tom JONES. 


‘* NoT ROOM ENOUGH TO SWING A CAT” 
(11 S. ix. 187, 237).—At the latter reference 
for “‘ lath” read ‘‘ lash,”’ or better ‘‘ lashes.”’ 
The height is over-estimated, as the handle 
and lash would never be in one vertical 
straight line... Perhaps 8 ft. 6in. would be 
nearer the mark. G. S. Parry. 

17, Ashley Mansions, S.W. 


DUELLING (11 S. ix. 230).—Duelling has 
always been more or less a matter of usage, 
which varies in different countries, or of 
some specific arrangement between the 
combatants. I recommend Mr. TEw to try 
and get hold of ‘ Notes on Duels and Duel- 
ling,’ by Lorenzo Sabine (Sampson Low & 
Sons, 1855). Of the many books that have 
been written on the subject, with most of 
which I am more or less familiar, I know 
of none which contains so complete a list of 
these combats from the earliest times in all 
parts of the world, and so good an account 





of the conditions under which they were 
fought, besides much historical information 
of value. As to regulations, I know of none, 
except those framed at the Clonmel Assizes 
in 1777 by the gentlemen delegates of 
Tipperary, Galway, Mayo, Sligo, and Ros- 
common, and prescribed for general adop- 
tion throughout Ireland. They were known 
at the time as the Thirty-Six Command- 
ments. Rule 25 has some bearing on the 
point raised in the second paragraph of Mr. 
TEW’S query, so I quote it textually :— 

‘“ Where seconds disagree, and resolve to ex- 
change shots themselves, it must be at the same 
time and at right angles with their principals. If 
with swords, side by side, with five paces interval.’’ 

WILLOUGHBY MAYCOCcK. 


“Srartups Enp ” (118. x. 151, 217).—I 
am inclined to think that this name is 
derived from some person of that patro- 
nymic. The following are the references to 
wills in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 
now preserved at Somerset House, between 
1383 and 1629 :— 

1582. Startup al’s Archard, Robert, Preshute, 
Ogbourne St. Andrew and Lyneham, co. Wilts. 
6 Rowe. 

1612. Startop, Richard, yeoman, East Smith- 
field, Whitechapel, Middx. 19, 69 Fenner. 

6 Startop, Edward, East Farleigh, Kent. 
61 Parker. 

1622. Startup, Joane, East Farley, Kent. 
20 Savile. 

I have also a reference to a certain Startup 
Jackson from the Public Record Office. By 
Patent Roll No. 2649 (10 Charles I., 1634, 
eighth part, No. 9), he is stated to have 
acquired some shops in Tower Hill, near 
East Smithfield in the parish of St. Botolph 
without Aldgate, and also certain tithes 
amounting to 10s. in Charlton Marshall, 
co. Dorset. E. A. Fry. 


CHartes [.: Royauist Soctetiss (11 S. 
ix. 151, 233).—At the second reference Mrs. 
Lesuiz-Morr writes: “This body [the 
Order of the White Rose] afterwards split 
off into the Legitimist Jacobite League. . 
and the Order of St. Germain.” This will 
probably be misunderstood to mean that 
the Order of the White Rose has ceased to 
exist, as having been split into two other 
societies with which it has never had any 
connexion beyond community of historical 
interest and opinion. In actual fact, the 
Order still carries on the independent exist- 
ence which it has continuously maintained 
without a break, from its reorganization in 
1886; nor is there the remotest likelihood 
of the fate that Mrs. Lresiiz-Morr’s state- 
ment seems to imply. Further information 
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concerning its history, principles, purposes, 

and conditionsof membership can be obtained 

from the Protonotary, Miss L. M. C. Bar- 

nard, 8, Westbourne Gardens, Hove, Sussex. 
J. NEwsy HETHERINGTON, 

Chancellor of the Order of the White Rose. 


* Articou’”’ (11 S. ix. 207).—Mistral’s 
‘Trésor, the treasury of the Lengo dO, 
gives the story of this term. There are two 
related words for a clearing, for woodland 
newly brought under the plough, and the 
etymology of each word supports that of the 
other. In the Pyrenean districts, L. arare, 
aratus, produced Low L. artiguus, whence 
artigou ; also several place-names, as Artigat 
in the Fouis (Fr. Foix) district, and several 
family names. In the Alpine districts, also 
in Languedoc, L. exarare, Low L. exartare, 
produced eissartar, eissarta, whence eissar- 
tado for the act of clearing, and eissart for 
the clearing ; in Low L. exsartum, Fr. essart. 
Family names have come from both the 
Provengal and the French word; cf. Eng. 
Desart. It seems evident that the Pyrenean 
artigou and Alpine eissart are from the 
same L. word arare, with and without the 
prefix. Epwarp NICHOLSON. 

‘Cros de Cagnes, near Nice. 


ANGLESEY House, Drury LANE (11 S. ix. 
229).—In reply to Masor VIPAN’s inquiry 
re above, Mr. Peter Cunningham, in his 
‘Story of Nell Gwyn,’ describes Drury Lane, 
and writes :— 

‘* At the Strand end lived the Earl of Anglesea, 
jong Privy Seal, and the Earls of Clare and 
Craven, whose names are still perpetuated in Clare 
Market and Craven Yard.” 

In the ‘ Handbook of London’ the same 
authority says that 
‘John Lacy, the comedian, lived two doors 
off Lord Anglesea and near Cradle Alley.” 

I am unable exactly to locate Cradle 
Alley, but it was evidently at the Strand 
end of Drury Lane. REGINALD JACOBS. 


CASANOVA AND HENRIETTE (11 S. ix. 226). 
—The old Hétel des Balances at Geneva 
was pulled down in 1905, its name being then 
assumed by a new house, “Touring and 
Balance.”’ According to J. D. Blavignac’s 
‘Histoire des Enseignes,” Geneva, 1878 
{quoted in the Journal de Genéve of 5 April, 
1905), the old Balances was built about 
1550, and belonged to the town till 1772, 
when it was sold to its then tenant. It was 
the inn to which all notable visitors to 
Geneva resorted—as, for instance, the 
Duke of Shrewsbury in 1701. My reference 
in the 1904 edition of “‘ Murray” alludes 





to the old inn, while in the revised edition 
of the Hotel Directory (of. the same book) 
for 1909 the “‘ Touring and Balance, new in 
1905,” is duly entered. 

: W. A. B. CooripGer. 


EnGuisH SHRINES (11 S. ix. 208).—For 
the source of the following notes see ‘ Tes- 
tamenta Cantiana’ (Kent Archeological 
Society). There was a “ Rood of Rest ” in 
the church of West Malling, and also in the 
church of Schorne. ‘“‘ Our Lady of Nese”: 
in Malling Abbey Church (Assumption of 
Our Lady) a part of the building was so 
called ; and William Catelyn in 1499 desired 
“to be buried in the body of the church 
of the Monastery of Malling, called the 
Nesse, that is to say at the south end of the 
altar before the image of Our Lady of 
Pity.” . 

St. Stelikis, though mentioned in the book 
referred to above, is not identified. Possibly 
the saint is redundant, and it may refer to 
St. Eligius (Eloy), the patron saint of black- 
smiths, and probably popular in the Weald. 
He had a light in the church at Gillingham. 

The shrine of ‘‘ St. Robert of Newenton ” 
is in the church of Newington on the Street 
(next Sittingbourne). There is a picture of it 
in Francis Grayling’s ‘ Churches of Kent.’ 

There was a chapel of St. Mary in the 
churchyard of Stoke Church in Hoo. It may 
be this that is referred to as “ St. Mary de 
Stokes.” F. LAMBARDE. 


In ‘Testamenta Cantiana,’ xvii., under 
heading ‘ Pilgrimages ’ :— 

“5. St. Robert of Newington (next Sitting- 
bourne).—Wm. at Wood of Upchurch in 1504 
mentions in his will that Wm. at Wood and 
Thomas Rider hath promised to go Pilgrimage 
for me to Our Lady of Walsingham, to the Rood 
of Reste, to the Rood of Grace of Boxley, and 
to St. Robert of Newenton parish, and they shall 
have for their labours 10s. and four bushels of 
wheat. 

“6. The Rood of Hastings.—This may possibly 
have been the Rood in the Priory Church of the 
Holy Trinity at Hastings in Sussex. 

‘© Wm. Couper of Stone in Oxney in 1517 in his 
will directs:—That my ex’ors cause Pilgrimage 
to be done, undone by my life, that is, to St. 
Stelikis [query as to this name], the Cross of the 
Rood [? Blood] of Halles, Our Lady of Nesse, 
and the Rood of Hastyng. 

“7, Our Lady of Nesse.—In Malling Abbey 
Church (Assumption of Our Lady) a part of the 
building was so called. 

** Elisabeth Pellycan in 1487 desired to be 
buried by her husband in the Nesse of the Monas- 
tery of Our Blessed Lady of Westmalling.”’ 


Guniante. R. J. FynMorE. 
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PASSES TO THE LONDON Parks (11 S. ix. 
229).—Mr. JERNINGHAM says that he “ can- 
not find that there was any period when no 
one could enter [the London parks] except 
those who had passes.” Apparently there 
was a time during Cromwell's Protectorate 
when admission to Hyde Park was obtained 
by payment. In his edition of the ‘ Letters 
of Dorothy Osborne,’ Judge Parry, in the 
remarks prefixed to Letter 65 (p. 242 of the 
new ‘‘ Wayfarers’ Library ” edition), refers 
to one of Somers’s Tracts, entitled ‘A 
Character of England as it was lately Repre- 
sented in a Letter to a Nobleman of France, 
1659 ° :-— 

“The Frenchman by whom the letter is written 
[says the Judge], probably an English satirist in 
disguise, gives us such a graphic account of the 
Parks before the Restoration that....I have no 
hesitation in quoting it at length :—‘I did 
frequently in the spring accompany my Lord N. 
into a field near the town which they call Hyde 
Park—the place not unpleasant, and which 
they use as our “Course,” but with nothing 
that order, equipage, and splendour; being 
such an assembly of wretched jades and hackney 
coaches, as, next to a regiment of car-men, there 
is pothing approaches the resemblance. The 
Park was, it seems, used by the late King and 
nobility for the freshness of the air and the goodly 
prospect, but it is that which now (besides all 
other exercises) they pay for here in England, 
though it be free in all the world beside; every 
coach and horse which enters buying his mouthful 
and permission of the publican who has pur- 
chased it, for which the entrance is guarded with 


porters and long staves.’ ’ 
G. L. APPERSON. 


JEREMIAH Horrocks, ASTRONOMER, D. 
1641 (11 S. ix. 187).—I do not know of any 
authentic portrait of Jeremiah Horrocks. 
There is a painting in the Walker Art 
Gallery at Liverpool, ‘The Founder of 
English Astronomy, by Eyre Crowe. It 
was reproduced in ‘ England’s History— 
Famous Painters,’ by A. G. Temple, pub- 
lished in 1895, and also in The Windsor 
Magazine about Oct., 1907. Horrocks is 
commemorated on a panel in Emmanuel 
College Chapel, Cambridge, and on tablets 
in Westminster Abbey, and the church of 
St. Michael-in-the-Hamlet, Liverpool. 

THos. WHITE. 


BIRMINGHAM STATUES AND MEMORIALS 
(11 S. ix. 202, 257).—I have, unfortunately, 
mislaid my notes, so cannot quote my autho- 
rity, but believe I am correct in stating that 
the “ long-lost statue of Edward VI.” which 
“stood in the centre of the fagade of the 
tower of the Grammar School in New Street, 
erected in 1707,” is to be attributed to Sir 
William Wilson, who designed the tower, 





nave, aisles, and transepts of the church of 
St. Mary at Warwick, completed in 1704. 
Sir William Wilson was also responsible for 
the statue of King Charles II. which, prior 
to restoration, adorned, or disfigured, the 
west front of Lichfield Cathedral. 

S. J. H. ParKxes. 


COFrFIN-SHAPED CHAPELS (11 S. ix. 51,114, 
213).—I regret my mistake in Girard’s name, 
but I wrote from a memory of thirty years. 
At that time the chapel in question was one of 
the objects of interest shown to strangers in 
Philadelphia. |The priest who showed it me 
alluded specially to the fact that Girard had 
free-thinking tendencies, and yet was buried 
in a vault under the chapel. Your corre- 
spondent from Philadelphia can, however, 
easily ascertain whether such is really the 
case. FREDERICK T. HiBGAME. 

23, Unthank Road, Norwich. 


Tyinc LEGS AFTER DEATH: FUNERAL 
Customs (11 S. ix. 128, 196, 236).—When 
quartered at Winchester in 1858, I saw a 
market gardener tell the bees of a death to 
prevent them from leaving. He tapped 
each hive with the doorkey of the dead 
person. See also John Greenleaf Whittier’s 
poem ‘ Telling the Bees.’ 

FH. A. St. J. M. 


Forms OF THE NAME JAMES (11 S. ix. 151, 
213).—A full history of this Christian name 
with its many variants appears in an 
admirable article by Miss Charlotte Yonge 
in her two-volume ‘ History of Christian 
Names.’ Jas. Curtis, F.S.A. 


““ BILLION,’ ‘“‘ TRILLION,” &c. (11 S. ix. 
228).—The earliest known instance of these 
numerels in French has been found, and is 
due to the French mathematician Nicolas 
Chuquet, who wrote a treatise on algebra, 
under the title ‘ Triparty,’ at Lyons, c. 
1484. The MS. of this work was rediscovered 
in the Paris Bibliothéque Nationale, and 
brought to light by Marre in 1880. In this 
treatise the numeral “ Byllion”’ was first 
used by Nicolas Chuquet to denote, not a 
million of millions, but only 1,000 millions. 
A later example of ‘trillion’ in French 
oceurs in Et. de la Roche’s ‘ Arithm.” of 
1520, and is quoted by Hatzfeld, Darme- 
steter, and Thomas: ‘Un trillion vault 
mille milliers de billions.”’ 

Aristide Marre’s edition of Nicolas Chu- 


quet’s ‘Triparty’ first appeared in the 
Bulletino di Storia delle Scienze Mate- 
matiche, Rome, 1880, followed by his. 
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‘Problémes numériques....servant d’ap- 
plication au “Triparty en la Science des 
Nombres”’ de Nicolas Chuquet, le pére des 
Algébristes Frangais’’ (Rome), 1882, in the 
same Bulletino. : H. Kress. 





Motes on Books. 


English History in Cuteneorery Poetry.—No. I. 
The Fourteenth Century. By Prof. Herbert Bruce- 
—No. III. The Tudor Monarchy, 1485 to 1588, 
By N. L. Frazer. (Bell & Sons, 1s. net each.) 


Pror. Bruck states in his Introduction that ‘the 
direct historical allusions in the poetry of the 
fourteenth century” must always seem vague to 
the modern reader, and the writers in prose and 
poetry appeared. ‘‘much more concerned with the 
sufferings of Hell, the joys of Heaven, the Seven 
Deadly Sins, and the like, than with the facts 
in past history which most impress modern 
historians.’ Prof. Bruce dwells a good deal on 
the fact that in this period men had sincerely 
democratic ideas, being convinced that in another 
world present social distinctions will be forgotten : 
‘*Death is a great leveller. And even in the 
present world men should try to see beyond social 
inequalities the truer values of moral worth and 
good deeds.” He divides his material into twelve 
sections. 

Mr. Frazer, dealing with the period 1485 to 1588, 
is able to give us more quotations, and opens 
with the poem of Stephen Hawes, the ‘‘ Spenser 
before Spenser,” on the accession of the house 
of Tudor. Then we have quotations from Dunbar 
and Skelton, the latter finding in the war 
with Scotland a congenial subject for his virulent 
pen. An aspect of English fashionable society in 
Teary VIII.’s reign is given by Sir Thomas More, 
for which Marsden’s translation is quoted. The 
English gallant 

Struts about, 
In cloaks of fashion French. His girdle, purse, 
And sword are French. His hat is French. 
His nether limbs are cased in French costume, 
His shoes are French. In short, from top to toe 
He stands the Frenchman...... e 

If he speak 
Though but three little words in French, he swells 
And plumes himself on his proficiency, 
And, his French failing, then he utters words 
Coined by himself, with widely gaping mouth, 
And sound acute, thinking to make at least 
The accent French...... 
With accent French he speaks the Latin tongue, 
With accent French the tongue of Lombardy, 
To Spanish words he gives an accent French, 
German he speaks with the same accent French ; 
In truth he seems to speak with accent French 
All but the French itself. The French he speaks 
With accent British. 

In reference to literature and politics in Eliza- 
beth’s reign, Mr. Frazer quotes Prof. Pollard’s words 
in ‘ The Political History of England,’ vi, 440: ‘‘ No 
period of English Literature has less to do with 
politics than that during which English letters 
reached their zenith.” 

These two little books are full of instruction and 
amusement, 





Churchwardens’ Accounts of the Parish of Badsey, 
Worcestershire. (Hampstead, Priory Press, 2s. 6d.) 


In 1898 the Rev. W.H. Price, at that time Vicar of 
Badsey, transcribed the Badsey churchwardens’ 
accounts with a view to publication. His sudden 
death whilst celebrating the Holy Communion in 
his church on March 15th, 1903, prevented this, 
and a portion of the work, consisting of the earlier 
accounts, covering the period from 1525 to 1571, 
has now been undertaken by his sister, Mrs. Drys- 
dale Bowden, and is published as a memorial of 
her brother. Mr. E. A. B. Barnard, the editor, 
acknowledges the help of Mr. C. A. Binyon and 
Mr. Oswald G. Knapp, who have collated the 
transcription. 

The parish of Badsey is one of the twelve churches 
comprised in the ‘‘ Deanery of the Vale,” formerly 
under the peculiar jurisdiction of the Abbey of 
Evesham. The abbey seems to have been in 
undisturbed possession from the eighth century 
till its dissolution in 1539. On December 11th, 1546, 
the King granted it, with the Rectory and church, 
tothe Dean and Chapter of Christ Church, Oxford, 
who still remain the patrons and rectors. 

The earliest date in the manuscript is 1525. The 
entry refers to tithes, and notes are given from Fox’s 
history of Godmanchester to show the tithes paid for 
sheep, cows, and calves. The accounts were nearly 
always presen on the second Sunday after 
Easter, and showed the surplus or deficit. We. 
quote a few of the expenses. 

In 1538-9, the year that Cranmer’s Bible was: 
issued by authority, a charge for its purchase is. 
made of iijd. In 1541-2 all parishes were ordered 
by proclamation ‘‘ to buy and provide Bibles of the 
larger volume to be set and fixed in the parish 
church.” The charge made for this is vjs. viijd. 
During the years 1542-4 a bier was bought for 
xijd., in accordance with the order that every 

arish was to be so provided—a necessity when. 
Looted in coffins was an exception. During the 
same period there is a charge of vijd. for the Pro- 
cession Book. King Henry VIII. had expressed a 
desire to Cranmer that on account of the wars of 
Christendom there should be ‘‘ general processions 
in all churches,” and “certain suffrages said or 
sung with due reverence” in English. This was 
the first English Litany, compiled by Cranmer 
from the old Latin Processional to be sung on 
Sundays and festivals. It was first sung by St. 
Paul’s choiron October 18th, 1544, being St. Luke's 
Day and Sunday. In 1548-9 there is vs. charged 
for the first Prayer Book of Edward VI., published 
— 7th, and ordered to be used on June 9th, 
1549. 

There are many other historical items. It is a 
valuable and curious record, and the two excellent 
indexes make reference easy. 


The International Directory of Booksellers, Edited 

by James Clegg. (Elliot Stock, 6s. net.) 
Tuis is the ninth edition of this useful work, and 
it has been completely revised and several import- 
ant sections added. The one that will most com- 
mend itself to our readers is Mr. Daniel Hipwell's 
‘Select Bibliography of Bibliographies,’ which has 
been compiled with praiseworthy care and 
accuracy. Frequent references are made to the 
bibliographies which have appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ 
Cobbett, Cobden, Dibdin, FitzGerald, and Kipling 
among many others. 
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A Select Bibliography for the Study, Sources, and 
Literature of English Mediwval Economic 
History. Compiled by a Seminar of the London 
School of Economics under the Supervision of 
Hubert Hall, F.S.A. (King & Son, 5s. net.) 


Tats useful production is intended as a step 
towards supplying the present lack of a general 
bibliography of medisval economic history. 
Conforming to the usual system of “‘ short titles,” 
it gives references to the most important sources 
of study, the classification being based chiefly 
on the actual distribution of these sources. 
Those enumerated include, amongst others, Biblio- 
graphies of Paleography, Numismatics, Archzo- 
logy, Biography, Genealogy, Topography, and 
National History; Inventories of Records— 
official, local, and private ; Museum Catalogues, 
Printed Books, and other publications, both 
English and European. References are given 
to numerous sources of information on special 
subjects, such as Government, Law, Local 
Government, Industries, the Church, Social and 
Physical Conditions, &c. 

The volume contains xiii and 350 pp., and has 
an excellent Index. It should be of value to 
many besides those students for whose special 
benefit it has been compiled. 


The Cornhill Magazine for April has a selection 
of extracts made by Miss Evelyn March Philipps 
from the note-books of the late Lanoe Falconer, 
which should certainly enhance the admiration 
already felt for that author by many readers, 
as well as their regret that her literary career 
was so abruptly terminated. Miss W. M. Letts 
has another of her charming Irish articles—this 
one written round ‘ Knockmaroon,’ an old 
family’ home near Dublin. ‘Our Army in 
France in 1814,’ by Col. C. E. Callwell, and ‘ His 
Last Duty,’ by Col. Sir E. T. Thackeray, are 
spirited accounts of military incidents—the 
former connected with Orthez and Toulouse, the 
latter narrating a fine piece of service rendered 
by a native officer during the Afghanistan troubles 
of 1879. ‘An Old Garden City: in Praise of 
Bath,’ by Mr. Frederic Harrison, is a pleasant 
piece of writing, in which the best paragraphs 
are — those dealing with the compensations 
enjoyed by dwellers in walled towns in being 
spared the intervention of straggling suburbs 
between the town and the real country. Miss 
Betham- Edwards shows herself as kindly, sym- 
pathetic, and humorous as she always does in her 
fresh instalment ‘ From an Islington Window.’ 
‘The number begins with ‘ Narcissus,’ a poem by 
Mr. Robert Bridges, and ends with ‘ Gerousios 
‘Oinos,’ a poem found as a “ galley-slip ’’ among 
—— of Browning’s purchased in 1913 which 

elongs to the period of ‘ Jocoseria’ (1883), but, 
set up then, was never published. 


The Nineteenth Century for April has one 
article to which—though it does not, perhaps, 
fall within our scope, if that scope is to be very 
strictly insisted upon—we yet desire to draw the 
attention of our readers: it is Miss A. M. F 
Cole’s account of ‘The Traffic in Worn-Out 
English Horses.’ If only one quarter of what she 
tells were true, it would be more than sufficient 
to justify strenuous intervention on the part of 
every Englishman who has the honour of his 
country at heart. In commending the subject to 
the notice of the readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ we 





are appealing to many who will be revolted, not 
merely as persons of enlightened humanity, but 
also as knowing what it is to have a horse as 
their companion and friend in sport or in danger. 
Mrs. Ady furnishes a highly interesting descrip- 
tion of ‘ Roman Gardens of the Renaissance’; M. 
Jusserand has a lively paper drawn from Com- 
inges’s ‘ Relation de l’ Angleterre en l’année 1666,’ 
written for Louis XIV., and as yet unpublished, 
describing England as that French ambassador 
saw it; and Sir Ernest Clarke gives us a study 
worth consideration of ‘ Oliver Goldsmith as a 
Medical Man.’ Two echoes of bygone fighting 
are Major T. Bridges’s ‘ Battlefield of Waterloo,’ 
and ‘ Eman Oolla Khan’s Story of the Retreat 
from Cabul in 1841,’ contributed by Miss 
E. Dalhousie Login. Marcus Hartog’s 
‘ Thoughts on Scholarships,’ again, is a suggestive 
contribution to a subject where some readjust- 
ment is certainly to be desired. 


The Fortnightly Review for April is naturally 
much taken up with current politics. One article 
of this kind of special interest, and perhaps suffi- 
ciently distant from ourselves to make a mention 
of it in‘ N. & Q.’ not unsuitable, is Mr. J. Ellis 
Barker’s ‘ Relations between Russia and Germany.’ 
Mr. Daniel Gorrie prints three letters, hitherto 
unpublished, from Carlyle at Mainhill in the 
summer of 1819, to John Fergusson, a fellow- 
student at Edinburgh, who subsequently for 
nearly thirty years was Rector of the Grammar 
School of Kelso, where he won the lasting grati- 
tude and esteem of his scholars. The letters are 
worth having—partly from some measure of 
intrinsic value, partly as serving further to correct 
by their tone of peaceful energy misapprehensions 
as to Carlyle’s habits and disposition. Prof. 
Gerothwohl contributes the laudatory address 
with which the Queen of Roumania was recently 
welcomed as a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Literature. It is devoted to her poetry; but the 
specimens embodied in it only permit us to 
consider her critic’s praises justified on the assump- 
tion that the poverty of these verses is entirely 
the translator’s fault. Mr. J. F. Macdonald gives 
a clever account, in ‘ English Life and the English 
Stage,’ of Mr. Alfred Sutro’s ‘The Two Virtues,’ 
which is, however, again laudatory rather than 
strictly critical ‘The Jews as an Economic 
Force’ by Dr. M. Epstein, is a discussion of 
Sombart’s epoch-making study of Judaism in 
relation to capitalism, and forms one of the most 
arresting papers of the number. 





Motices to Correspondents. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


CoRRESPONDENTS who send letters to be for- 
warded to other contributors should put on the top 
left-hand corner of their envelopes the number of 
the page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, 
so that the contributor may be readily identified. 


Erratum.—At 11 §. ix. 231 (Fire-Walking : 
Fiji) for * Bega,” in 1. 9 from bottom of col, 2, 
‘** Bega,” and in the following line for 

** Beugga” read “ Bengga.” 














